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Mighty Tight Money 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 




*I WONT PAY YOU ANOTHER 
DOLLAR FOR A MONTH," MR. 
BIPPS SHOUTED. “YOU CAN 
TELL OLD GRANGER THAT." 


The Speculative Builder Who Had Difficulty in Meeting Bills. 


M RS. BIPPS stopped at the 
savings bank and drew out 
$2,342.98, and as she turned 
away from the paying 
(tiler’s window she shed two tears, 
one from each eye, for she had hoped 
never, never to draw out that money. 
Which she had saved dollar by dollar. 
On entering the bank she had meant 
to draw out 12.343.98, but the teller 
had advised her to leave $ 1.00 on 
deposit, so that the account would 
be “open.” The teller hated to “close” 
an account. 

Mrs. Bipps walked three blocks up 
Hutter street, which is the business 
street of Glen Hutter, N. J., and 
turned down Willow street for two 
blocks. There she came to the yel¬ 
low frame building that was herhus- 
band's “office." 

Mr. Ripps was a builder, a •'specu¬ 
lative*’ builder. Mr. Bipps bought 
“lots” and erected houses on them. 
When ho bought a lot he built a 
house on it. and then he sold the 
house and lot and made, he hoped, 
a profit. Mrs. Bipps also hoped he 
made a profit. 

Unfortunately. Mr. Bipps was doing 
business, as the saying is. on a shoe¬ 
string. Ho never had had enough 
capital, and it seemed that he never 
would have enough, to do business 
comfortably. If he built a house 
ho bad to owe money to all the deal¬ 
ers in lumber and lime and nails and 
cement and heating apparatus with 
whom he traded. Then, if he began 
by giving a mortgage for $2,000 to 
pay for the “lot,” he usually received 
from the purchaser of the house #600 
to $1,000 in cash, and a second mort¬ 
gage for $7,000, which the purchaser 
was supposed to pay "the same as 
rent,*’ in easy monthly installments. 
Sometimes the purchaser did pay, and 
sometimes the purchaser said, after 
a short period, “Oh, fudge!” and 
thyew the house back on Mr. Bipp's 
hands. Then Mr. Bipps had to sell 
it again. The result, what with try¬ 
ing to pay more or less to the deal¬ 
ers in materials, build his houses, 
keep them sold, and worry about the 
inevitable strikes, was that Mr. Bipps 
had a brow deeply creased by care, 
and was always hurrying here or 
there in a distracted manner. 

At times, because money was al¬ 
ways so tight with him, he was a 
little short with his wife, speaking 
too abruptly, but he did mean well, j 
Mrs. Bipps appreciated his troubles 
and allowed for them. And for one j 
thing she was wholly thankful: Mr. 
Bipps was not the sort of man who 
goes astray. Pretty faces, neat 
ankles, comc-hither eyes never In¬ 
terested Mr. Bipps. He was, Mrs. 
Bipps was sure, the sort of man that 
could not be vamped. Pardon the 
word; it Is used in Glen Hutter. 

* * * * 

|LfH. BIPPS. feeling that the hous- 
* ing situation was acute, had 
undertaken to build three houses at 
a time, instead of his usual two. For 
this reason his usual condition of 
suffering from mighty tight money 
had changed, and he was suffering 
from mightily tighter money. He had 
horrowed every cent his bank would 
lend him. In this crisis he appealed 
to Mrs. Bipps, and she was helping 
him out by putting her savings in 
his hands. 

Mr. Bipps was always bumping up 
♦o his office door In his old rattletrap 
of a one-ton flivver truck, dashing 
into the office, grabbing a blue print 
or a keg of nails, and dashing away 
again. It had been that on these 
visits he would give an order or an 
Instruction to the long, lean, lank 
Miss Cammer, but this was no longer 
so. Miss Cammer had gone to Cali¬ 
fornia, Rnd now Mr. Bipps gave his 
order and instructions to Miss Kitty 
Clark. She was his new office help. 

Frequently, when Mrs. Bipps was 
“downtown.” she stopped for a mo¬ 
ment or two at Mr. Bipps’ office. 
Usually it was to get from Miss Cam- 
mer a flve-dollar bill she had ar¬ 
ranged with Mr. Bipps to leave there. 
Then she would converse a while with 
Miss Cammer. A pleasant break In 
the home monotony of Mrs. Bipps’ 
life. Mrs. Bipps hoped her husband’s 
new office help would be some one 
with whom she could converse a 
while when she stopped at the office. 

As she opened the office door she 
saw Miss Kitty Clark for the first 
time. 

At her first glance Mrs. Bipps felt 
as if some one had struck her a sud¬ 
den and irresistibly heavy blow on 
the heart. It was merely that Kitty 
Clark sat there, possibly the most 
come-hitherly beautiful girl in the 
world, with lip paint, eyebrow black¬ 
ening, rouge on cheeks, legs in 
breath-of-sllk, ear dangles, and the 
limit in man-catching clothes. And 
there were, possibly, in Glen Hutter, 
K. J. f and the adjacent city of New 
York, several hundred thousand girls 
willing to take this office Job. Mrs. 
Bipps could have wept. She had not 
thought this of Henry. 

When she was out in the air again, 
away from the overpowering odor of 
Equatorial Tuberose perfume, she 
could not think even that of Henry. 
She would not! But she never en¬ 
tered the little office again. She 
never willingly came face to face 
with Kitty Clark again. 

Mrs. Bipps did not leave the 


$2,143.9$ at the office, although Mr. 
Bipps had needed it immediately. 

“My husband is not hire?—I’m Mrs. 
Bipps?” sbe said. “Very well; If he 
doea come In and asks If I have been 
in, please tell him I have. Tell him 
I’m going straight home from here, 
and that I have what he asked me 
to get Tell him that if he needs It 
before night he can drive out for it." 

“Oh, the numey?” said Miss Clark. 
“All right, Mrs. Bipps, I’ll tell him, 
but I know he expected you to leave 
it here. The lumber man was going 
to stop in before lunch——” 

“Yea, I’ll be at home, tell Mr. 
Bipps," said Mrs. Bipps. The girl 
showed no resentment. 

“All right,” she said, glancing at a 
wrist watch that must have coat $90 
at least (and ahe getting, officially. 
$15 a week), but it was the glance 
she cast at Mrs. Bipps’ coat that made 
Mrs. Bipps decide ahe would never 
enter that office while that girl was 
there. She just did not care to have 
that girl look at her clothes that 
way; not and look at that girl’s 
clothes. The comparison was too 
odious and too obvious. 

* a a * 

BIPPS was waiting at the 
A * house when Mrs. Bipps reached 
home. He had taken another street, 
and he did not dare try to drive back 
and catch her. He had to have that 
money quickly; the lumber dealer’s 
salesman was waiting at the office 
for it. Tight money! 

Mrs. Bipps felt better when 6he‘d 
seen him. You could not look at 
Henry and think he was the sort of 
man to fall prey to a Kitty Clark; 
you could not look at him and think 
he was a man to pay attention to 
any outside woman. 

Jouncing over the rough ruts of his 
home street, rattling over the 
smoother streets of downtown. Mr. 
Bipps cast his one-ton flivver and 
himself at his office, shut off his en¬ 
gine with a jerk, and leaped into the 
office. He was not too late. The 
salesman for the Glen Hutter Lum¬ 
ber Company was still there; he had 
not gone back to tell the Glen Hutter 
Lumber Company to “shut down on” 
Mr. Bipps and to advise them to 
“take proceedings to collect this 
overdue account, which is far too 
large and has been running much 
longer than it should.” He counted 
the thousand dollars Mr. Bipps 
handed him, wrote a receipt and de¬ 
parted. 

“Bank and then the Clay street 
house.” Mr. Bipps told Miss Clark, 
and dashed out of the office. He did 
not return to the office until 3 that 
afternoon, coming then for a bundle 
of hinges, but the salesman from 
th,e Glen Hutter Paint Company was 
waiting for him. 

“Ah—our account-” said the Glen j 

Hutter Paint man. 

“Oh. yes. yes, hang it!” cried Mr. j 
Bipps. ‘Til give you three hundred | 
on account-” 

The door opened and the agent for 
the Eagle Sand Company came In. 

"Ah—now this-” he said, reach¬ 

ing into his pocket for a statement. 

"All right! All right!” said Mr. 
Bipps. “My lord! you folks don’t give 
me a minute to turn around in. Miss 
Clark, make a check for two hun¬ 
dred for this man. That do, today? 
Money’s tight-” 

“Well, we don’t want to crowd you, j 
Mr. Bipps,” said the sandman. “If & ! 
hundred dollars would be easier for ( 
you-” 

“Make that check a hundred, Miss 
Clark," said Mr. Bipps. "Easier? You ! 
want to ruin me—wreck me? I-” | 

He jumped to the telephone, its bell j 
ringing. 

“All right! I’ll be rigt up there. 
Barmlnster street house, Miss Clark, 
if anybody wants me.” 

OfT in a rush in his clattering one- 
ton truck. 

“Yes, I know; I know!” Mr. Bipps 
began saying some time later. “I 
know as well as you do that I’m get- 1 
ting all tired out. Don’t begin say¬ 
ing I oughtn't to have tackled three 
houses at one time; I know it. But, 

I tell you, Mary, I’ve simply got to 
keep on the Job. I don’t get any time 
In the office any more; I hate to go 
back to it. If it isn’t one of those 
danged fellows with a bill It is an¬ 
other of them. I don’t know what’s 
going to come of It, money’s so 
mighty tight. Everybody piling in 
on top of me at once. If the bank 
jumps on me I’ll be through. But 
that’s how It is. After 6 is the only 
time I’ve got for what I have to do 
in the office. And if it wasn’t for 
Miss Clark I don’t know what I would 
do. Bhe's fine. She's willing to put 
in a couple of hours after dinner a 
couple of times a week. So I can’t 
waste time coming home for dinner. 

I run out to a restaurant and get 
a quick bite -■ ■■" 

“It’s not good for you. You don’t 
get proper food. Where do you ©at?” 

“At Dirty ©an’s—it's so mighty 
handy.” ' 

"But, mercy! Miss Clark doesn’t eat 
at that awful place?” 

“Yee, she dees. She’s fine, I tell 
you. We go in there and have a oup 
of coffee and a sandwich, or some¬ 
thing, and we can get baek quick. 
Well, If I ever get out of the Jam--” 

“You’ll never,” thought Mrs. Bipps, 


MRS. BIPPS SAW MISS KITTY 
CLARK FOR THE FIRST 
TIME. MRS. BIPPS COULD 
HAVE WEPT. SHE HAD NOT 
THOUGHT THIS OF HENRY. 
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“get out of a jam. You hava been 
in one jam or another all your life. 
You were in a Jam when X married 
you, and money wan mighty tight, 
and wb had to begin with the house 
only halt furnished, and you’ve al¬ 
ways been in a jam, and we never got 
ahead, and the epequlattve building 
business 1$ & curse. You always 

talked of the time when you could be 
building three houses, and then four, 
and then eight, and then whole rows 
of houses, and now that you have 
taokled three at a time you’ll prob¬ 
ably bust higher than a kite.’’ 

Bo she kissed hfcm; being that kind 
of wife. 

* * a * 

Y17HEN his next note came due Mr. 

** Bipps sat at his desk a full half 
hour with his weary head on his 
hand, thinking. With money so 
mighty tight and every one pressing 
him for payments, if the bank called 
his notes he was gone. And a bank 
is a bank and has to protect its de¬ 
positors. It cannot wait and allow 
its paper to go bad. So Mr. Bipps 
telephoned his wife. 

“Now, listen, Mary.” he said. “I 
won’t be out for dinxier tonight, and 
may be I won’t be home until late. 
If you're tired, don’t wait up for me.” 

“Very well. But. remember, you 
need your rest,’’ ©aid Mrs. Bipps. 

Mr. Bipps that nigJit put his pride 
in his pocket (he hadn’t much of that 
sort of pride) and called on sixteen 
of the men who had bought Bipps 
Modern Homes. 

Of the sixteen men ten were not 
suffering from mighty tight money, 
it appeared, and—with more or less 
reluctance—paid something to Mr. 
Bipps. In all he collected a little ( 
over 9LM0. The next morning, be- i 
tween Jumps to his Barmlnster street 
house, hfs Clay street house and his 
Gerry street house, Mr. Bipps jumped 
to the bank. The cashier received 
him from th© far side of a small ma^ 
hogany desk. 

“Well, Bipps?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. Mr. Hammer 
haugh.” said Mr. Ripps, trying to as¬ 
sume the solid look that a debtor al¬ 
ways does assume when he seeks a 
favor, “I’ve got a note due here today. 
You know that. Well, how If I pay 
something on it and renew it? How 
if I pay, say, a thousand on it?” 

“Joe, bring me Bipps’ note that's 
due today.” 

"Of course,” said Mr. Bipps. putting 
the best face on the matter that he 
could. "I want to reduce it the next 
time it comes due. You can make the 
new one for & month if you want to. 
Pay off a thousand now and renew 
the rest for a month, and then I’ll re¬ 
duce it again. I'll try to. Money’s 
mighty tight just now-” 

The cashier looked at the note Joe 
brought. 

"All right. You pay a thousand and 
renew for thirty daya and agree to 
pay something when it comes due 
again. Is that your idea?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bipps with dry lips. 

“All right,” said Mr. Hammerbaugh. 
"We’ll try it and see what happens. 
Joe!” 

Mr. Bipps went back to his office, 
and the man from the Glen Hutter 
Lumber Company was there. 

“Can't pay you a cent!” Mr. Bipps 
declared. “Just had to meet a note 
at the bank. Next week-” 

"All right. Next week then,” said 
the Glen Hutter Lumber Company's 
man reluctantly. “Along about Mon¬ 
day?” 

"Wednesday — Wednesday after¬ 
noon,” said Mr. Bipps irritably. 
“Great Scott, you don’t give me a mo¬ 
ment of peace. I wish to thunder I 
had never tried to build three houses. 
Back last year you fellows didn’t 
hound the life out of me. If I ever 
get square—never again!” 

* * * * 

TT was an awful winter for Mr. 

Bipps. They all came down on 
him—th© collectors came in hordes. 
They lay In wait in his office from 
morning till night. In January Mr. 
Bipps went to his safe deposit box 
and got out the second mortgage on 
the East Sunshine boulevard exten¬ 
sion house—the Queen Anno cottage 
with the colonial porch—and. feeling 
like a whipped dog, carried it to 
Brown, Bittern A Caggertjr. This 
meant a sacrifice for safety. A spec¬ 
ulative builder does not sell his in¬ 
stallment second mortgages unless 
he has to. They represent the profit 
and part of his Investment in a house. 
It Is by havfng'them paid in full by 
the buyer, In Installments, that he 
makes a profit on his building ac¬ 
tivity. 

The price he got was not bad. It 
enabled him to pay a little on most 
of his bills, pay something on his 
next note at the bank, and pay $290 
option priee on that let on the other 
side of town whore, If he pulled 
through this mighty tight money sit¬ 
uation, he might build another house 
later on. 

Another thing came from that sale 
of a mortgage. Mr. Bipps, sitting at 
the far side of the desk from Cag- 
gerty, explained why ho vm obliged 
to soil a builder's second mortgage. 
Bright, crisp, snappy Mr. Caggerty 
listened with In^grest. The firm had 
sold Mr. Bipps most of the lots he 
had bought, and it had sold and re¬ 
sold quite a few of Mr. Bipps’ houses. 
It would ^iave boon a bad thing had 
Mr. Bipps gone out of the building 
business. Bo Mr. Caggorty listened. 

“You look sick* Henry,” he said. 
“You look just about all in. You are 
working under a strain that would 
kill any man ” 

“I know it.” Mr, Bipps said. “I am 
about ail In—every way. I don’t 
know hew I'll pull through' The 
wernr and all.” • 


“How about it—as man to meA— 
are you insolvent? Ane you busted, 
H«»ryr’ 

"No,” said Mr. Bipps. ‘Ho, I ain’t, 
Caggerty. Not' if I can pull through; 
not If they don’t crowd me into the 
ditch. You know how it js If any man 
is crowded and has to chuck every¬ 
thing he owns into the ditch. No¬ 
body gets anything, much. If they 
don’t crowd me into th© ditch, and 
give m© time to work out, I’m not 
busted. I’m worth, weill, on paper, 

Caggerty, I’m worthy quit© a. lot. 
Second mortgages. But if I have to 
chuck my second mortgages into the 
market, with money so mighty tight. 
I won’t get muoh for them. I’m 
busted then, I guess, Caggerty.” 

“Well,” said Caggerty, “Well, I’ll 
tell you, Henry. The thing for you to 
do is not to go along like this, wor¬ 
rying yourself into a breakdown. The 
thing for you to do is to let me call 
a meeting of your creditors. You 
let me get them all here, in this 
offiefi, and you give them a clean 
straight show-down. We’ll have 
them all in, and lay our. cards flat 
on the table. We’ll say ‘Gentlemen, 
here It is! Here's what I*v© got. Do 
you want to bust me and get 10 cents 
on the dollar--"’ 

"But I can pay more than 10 cents 
on the dollar, no matter how bad-” 

“Never mind that! We won’t have 
all our cards on the table,” said Cag¬ 
gerty. “We’ll have something up our 
Nleeve. We’ll have an ace In the hole. 
If it looks too much like 60 cents 
on the dollar, or td, they may say 
’We’ll take It and be happy.' Henry, 
but if it looks more like 10 cents they 
may say *Well, let's let him try to 
work out; 10 cents ain’t muoh to get.’ 
You let me call them together and 
you let me talk to them. Huh?” 

"Well, maybe,” said Mr. Bipps. 
"Would you buy another of these sec¬ 
onds, Caggerty?” 

"Yes, I can handle another; have 
a man will take another.” 

“Then that ought to tide me over a 
couple of weeks,” said Mr. Bipps; 
“that and what I can collect In ad¬ 
vance from my buyers. 

I “You never did collect up very 
close, did you?" 

j "No; but I am now,” said Mr. Bipps. 
”1 have to, with every one pressing 
me so hard for money." 

“How’s the bank treating you?" 
asked Caggerty. 

“All right, I guess,” said Mr. Bipps. 
"I’ve got the bank almost cleaned up. 
I’ve been paying off on my notes. 
I’ve got to keep my credit good there, 
if I ever want to build any more.” 

“Yes. that’s right,” Caggerty said. 
”1 only thought if I said something 
to Hammerbaugh It might make it 
easier for you.” 

* * * * 

CO, the next day, Mr. Bipps went to 
^ his safety deposit box again and 
sold another of his second mortgages. 
It was for $4,000 and he had to sell 
It for $3,600, which left him a profit 
of only $1,$0O on that house, but it 
had to be done. And he hated to 
have Caggerty call tho creditors to¬ 
gether. A man hates to sit and face 
thirty or forty men who can ask 
questions that make one squirm and 
turn red and sputter. 

Bo January dragged into February, 
and February dragged into March. 
Mr. Bipps paid a little here and a 
little there, begged his buyers to pay 
a little this month and a little next 
month, sold a second mortgage now 
and a second mortgage a little later, 
and the three houses he was build¬ 
ing neared completion. By mid- 
March the frost was entirely out of* 
the ground and it was time to begin 
cellar excavations if a man meant to 
remain in the building business, but 
Mr. Bipps had no excavating under 
way. He went to see Caggerty and 
put the three new houses in bis hands 
for sale. For one Caggerty said he 
ought to get $10,000, for the other 
two $12,000 each, if there were any 
buyers: spring might bring buyers. 

“I know them outside," Caggerty 
said. “You bring around the floor 
plans, and I’ll look them over inside 
tomorrow.” 

It was late in the afternoon and 
Mr. Bipps was very tired. He knew 
he ought to run out to the Barm in- 
ster street house, but he felt too 
heavy and worn out to do It. He 
drove his jangling truck toward his 
office and as he turned into Willow 
street something separated itself 
from the truck and fell with a clang. 
Just what It was I do not know; It 
may have been the truck's differen¬ 
tial calculus or its Einstein theory, 
but the truck stopped short, the en¬ 
gine whdeaed once, and Mr. Bipps got 
out, cursed once, and started for his 
office afoot. As he passed the win¬ 
dow of his office he glanced in and 
stopped short. The man from the 
Olen Hutter Lumber Company was 
there, waiting for him. A sudden 
rage at tho injustice of fate flooded 
Mr. Bipps* soul and he wrenched the 
knob of the door and stormed Into the 
office. 

“By heaven!” he cried. “By, heaven, 
this is too much! I’ve worked your ac¬ 
count down to next to nothing, and I 
paid you two hundred last week, and 
you’re back here hounding me again 
already! For a dime I'd throw you 
out of-” 9 

The lumber company's man got to 
hie feet and backed toward tho door. 

“Now, that’s all right, M*. Bipps,” 
the young man said. “If it’s not conr 
venient to make a payment to¬ 
day—” 

“It ain’t!” shouted Mr. Bipps. “And 
I won't make one! I won’t pay you 
another dollar for a month- You can 
go back and tell old Granger that.” 

The lumber company’s young man 
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backed out of the (floors and closed it. 
Mr. Bipps dropped into a chair and 
put bis arras on his desk and let his 
head fall forward. He was through! 
His bones Were jelly and his marrow 
was water. 

"I’m gping home,” ho said pres¬ 
ently, raising his head, “I feel sort of 

sick.” 

His eye fell on the telephone and j 
h© went to it and called up Caggerty. 

“This Is Bipps, Caggerty,** he said 
wearily. “I guess you’d better call 
th© creditors, like you suggested.” 

Ho turned to Miss Clark. 

“Make out a list of all I owe.” he 
said, “and Agger up how much ready 
cash I’ve got. And make a list of 
my mortgages and what’s yet to be 
paid on them. 

a * * * 

IN his own front hall he seated him¬ 
self at the little table bolding the 
telephone, and called a number. 

“I want to talk to N. P. Granger,” 
he shouted. “Well, if you want to 
know who this is, it’s Henry Bipps, 
and you can tell him so! And If he 
don't want to talk to mo you can 
tell him to go to Hades! 1 said 
Hades! Hades! Spell it? I don’t have 


to spell it, and he can't make me.” i 

In a moment th© voice of K. P. 
Granger came over the wire. 

“That you,’ Bipps?” the big lum¬ 
berman inquired, pleasantly enough. 
“My wife couldn’t quite get the name. 
What can I do for you, Henry?” 

“Well, I’ll tell yeti what you can 
do for me,” Mr. Bipps cried angrily. | 
“You can take your lumber business ; 
and go to hades with it, that’s what 
you can do for me! Yes, I am inad! 
You've got that Just exactly right. 
And If I stay in this town a thousand 
years and build ten thousand houses 
and live to be a million years old. 
I’ll never buy another stick of lumber 
from you—never!” 

“Why, Henry,” said the voice of 
Mr. Granger, “you must be drunk. 1 
never sent a collector to ask you for 
money. Your acoount has always 
been one of the accounts we’ve never 1 
had to give any attention. I don’t 
know what you’re talking about, 
Bipps. We never pressed you to pay 
a cent. You could have had another 
five thousand dollars’ worth of lum¬ 
ber from us any time you wanted it. 
Bipps.’ 1 

“Haven’t—haven’t you been sending 
your George to my office every-” 


“No, indeed. Henry. But I’ll tell 
you what I did do this very afternoon. 
I called Qeorge onto the carpet and 
gave him a good ragging for spend¬ 
ing half bis time in your office, chin¬ 
ning that flossie bookkeeper of yours. 
What made you think we were nag¬ 
ging you for money, Henry?” 

“Why, every time I went into my 
office he pulled out a bill or a state¬ 
ment-” 

“A sly dog, Henry," chuckled Mr. 
Granger. “A young fellow has to 
have some excuse when he gets 
caught in another man's office too 
often.” 

Mr. Bipps hung up the receiver and 
then tried Mr. Farnum of the brick 
company. Farnum bad never asked 
to have Mr. Bipps’ account reduced. 
Neither had the sand company, nor 
the paint company, nor the hardware 
company. Neither, it seemed, had 
any one. The doorbell rang, and he 
went to the door. It was Caggerty. 

"I went around to your office. 
Bipps, to talk over this creditors’ 
meeting, but you were not there. But. 
say, I ran into something funny. I, 
met your sporty little vamp of a 
bookkeeper coming out all dolled up. 
and there was young Frank Macken- I 


, sen of the Mackensen Lime Company, 
waiting for her with his dad’s limou¬ 
sine-*—” 

"Yes.” said Mr. Bipps “He's beer, 
collecting from me. too.” 

"I Just thought I'd tell you." said 
Caggerty. "I like homely ones in the 
office myself. Now, about this meet¬ 
ing.” 


TyffPwS. BIPPS, very tired, for she had • 
walked all the way from down¬ 
town with her arms full of heavy 
bundles, entered. From under them 
she held a folded paper toward Mr. 
Bipps. 

”Your bookkeeper," she said, "hand¬ 
ed me this to give to you. Henry.” 
and she tried to keep her voice calm 
and unbetraying. “.She was in a 

limousine.” 

“Quite a vamp—quite a vamp,'* 
said Mr. Caggerty. “I’ve been trem¬ 
bling for Henry here. Hey, Henry?” 

He slapped Mr. Bipps on the bacF. 
but Mr. Bipps was studying the pa¬ 
per Mrs. Bipps had given him. Hr 
owed nothing to the bank, and to 
creditors, instead of some $20,000 that 
he had owed at the time he hired Miss 
Kate Clark, less then $2,000. Hr 
owned two houses worth $12,000 each 
and one worth $10,000. with mort¬ 
gages on the lots for $6,000 total. 11* 
owned eight second mortgages, now 
worth $16,000. 

Net, he owed nothing that he must 
pay at once, and was worth well over 
a clear $40,000. and his credit was 
golden-edged at his bank and with 
every concern with which he need 
do business. 

“Yes.” said Henry Bipps. “I’ve bern 
vamped, sure enough. Vamped—and 
revamped.” 

(Copyright. 1924.) 


What Nation Will Use Newly Invented Death Ray? 


BY STERLING HEILIG. 

PARIS, June 19, 1924. 

O N the present Fourth of July the 
world will know the outline 
facts about the death ray. 
Will France have it as well as 
England—and perhaps the United States, 
as when the allies shared their secrets? 
The original signed contracts are with 
private companies, not governments. 


Sterling Heilig, Writing in Paris, Says Ques¬ 
tion Will Be Answered by Fourth of July, 
Poison Gas for Attack and the Ray for Defense. 


ie original signed contracts are with Now ' ln 1M *> we Eee mor ® effect on armies and civilians, 

ivate companies, not governments. toua Fourtb - and. therefore, by promptness, to be 

...... . . .. . Th « v ery victory of civilisation, ■•merciful.” Will-breaking failed, but 

It to claimed, on tho other hand, that whose scaJe was turned by those he- frightfuiness remained. 

® Wl1 ** ® nUtle4 t0 roic doughboys, became threatened France will, almost certainly, par- 


the league of natioiu will bo entitled to roic doughboys, became threatened France will, almost certainly, par- 
Grindell Matthews discovery in cage of b y a noxious produet of the world tlcipate in the ray. Tho Chantiere du 
its acquisition by England or France, as war-—poison gas. Nothing could Rhone Company, with which Grindell 
govemmen s. step it. Matthews had signed contracts and 

This would be by article 8 of the Tbe »*■'’. admittedly by ex- which receives half his stock in the 

league covenant, which provides for "the pert s. ls ‘' to attack directly the will big English company, possesses lab- 
interchange of full and frank informa- of tbe people," and, "as air- ora torles. down there at Iqron, so 

tion as to scale of armaments, military, craft P°* aess the ability to avoid ultra-modern that nowhere else could 
naval and air programs, and conditions a,l * ni * e3 an< t navies, Is an air force the ray be so well developed, 
of industries adaptable to war purpoaes.” g ’° ln ® r to be 80 foolish as to attack This Rhone company, most power- 

By this interpretation only tho United ‘ b * ,e f. 0 .. 0 * 6 ,n place of stacking ful of Ue k i nd ln j?rance, was already 

States, among former allies, could hold working on similar lines when the 

the ray exolusivaly. •Whatever the civilian may desire Englishman made his "And.” Down 

Article 19 of the covenant ls also In- says^Col^FVner ^lah^ommaidTr^of th<! '‘ e ' f ° r exaDipl '' Poytr ’ tbe * Teat 
voked It Derm it* (h* 77* ™ FU,Iap » hi * h commander of en g( nae r, ha© a 250-kilowatt high- 

IZ trlLn ll the British tank, in 1918, in his book, frequency .installation, working in 
vise, from time to time, the considera- “in the next great war he, the massive steel chambers which has 

tion of international conditions whose civilian, is going to be ‘in the soup,’ Kone to near 15e aua dri>lions. By 

TZZ Irid ?"*' end “ ger th# P *“* “5 U WU1 be Pr “ ty ^ 8 ° UP " fynehronlsmVey a^on th. poSt 

Rut j . pictures great cities, such as of "creating" light, so to speak, dt- 

?! death rays possession in London, attacked from the air, with- reaUy _ ln obulnin g a vibration syn- 
the hands of former allies threaten the out notice, by a fleet of 600 airplanes, c hronlxed with that of light, 
peace of the wortd? Here ls the essence * lcb carrying 500 ten-pound bombs k ow all this is connected The 
of the astonishing situation. of, 1st u. suppose, mustard gas. to tranrfo^ition o *^ttj 

* * * * °*E“ m00 ° ‘' m,nor «t*t.altles" (in state of whlch en . 

O N July 4, 19*4, It ls cl.v that the „ J. to some thousands of men, genderB the death ray , s 1(able t8 
one great dangsr to peace neither and revolutionise the world quit© other- 

has been nor can ba handled by the within hi!?, W,? ° U Cl i y . h 1 '! t0 p * nl f wise by other and quite different ap- 
league of nation.. This !, poison « c u>e the ^. ,7 ° f “ rr ' VlL p,1CaUo " 8 ' ndust ^ ° ( tbe « 

gas, whose conditions not only en- * * * * Poyer and his associates at Lyon 

danger the peace of the world, but u T ONDON for several davs will be W6re already on tbe track - 

the very existence of oiviiiratinn 1 ■» The Germans are doubtless on a 

On the other* hand, no ™ V ^ t ravUl * Bed,am; the similar track to similar results. And 

probably resglt If Germany herself bo,p t * 1 * w111 be • torm * d > t™® 0 wil * others, too, in various lands 

acquires th. death rn tr llc !““• ,h# hon > a, “» <"»■“* 1ar * * * * 

or other moans, along with leag^ monlum * t "rra 6 * * ‘’“f" yt/ILLIAM PRIOR, for example, a 
of nations and old alii!.. * Wratmm.U,! It wi» awa‘v W Tunbridge Well, inv.ntor has 

Civilization’s enemy is poison gas. by J, avalanoh. of terror Then will b “ n ,nvU ** ** demonstrate an "tn- 

The one effective enemy of poison gas th. h?J ra™ .m vlaib,a raF ” b « for * British air minls- 

is the death ray. Only th. dsath ray “lU b. ^asp«? at 1 k. a straw b! try oJa4 “ a “* bay * 

can crash down on the frontier air- * k# a #tr * w ploded gunpowder, lighted mad ex- 

planes in undreamed-of number, on won tinguished eln*rt« l amp a, ©topped 

their road to pour undreamad-of her- “ 4 ranUrtad a patrol notar, etc. 


Poyer and his associates at Lyon 
were already on tho track. 

Th© Germans are doubtless on a 


It is curious that such uq known 


rors of poison gas on sntlra innocent Csrt^n axB«rt^rt»l^,,fch ch.ml U *■ •“«»¥• ‘ b »‘ «u<=h unknown 
civilian populations of tba rear. cl ? b. ^«oifur ^d without labo- 

Poison gas Is all for attack, it is and ratory res<Arcee, should stumble on 

tha enemy of evary peaceful state, of eh **^ —marciful if tea they aa- Ua thing practically. Slnca 1*15 
every man of peace, ef every woman *“"*** nerve * •* tb * p * 8pa a “ theorists have bean hot en th* trplL 


tha enemy of evary psacefu! stats, of 
every man of peace, ef evary woman. 


every child. The death ray Is all at ‘ acl "' J °®* n ©a* apalnst thair ln lflg u wa s solved mathematically, 

for defense. hodlpa by nen-lethal gases, and aBd th*r wars full of It at Oxford. 


and they wars full of it at Oxford. 


The death ray threatens the in- °* W ww aan ba won In 1*17 J. C. Saalth outlined It as 

vador. at cort °* * ,,w thousand civil- "Murdwall’a law” In his hosk, "The 

Until now. th. greatest Fourth 0 f ^^u^koT.^d^ , 

rara “**®Wcopt year to tho 269, «0* "minor casualties” of „““"***** . thi*hiihIT; 

191$. I mean th© most momentous mn***r<i atte«kinr * «in©i* ritv *** rsndsrs# *n terras of th© highest 
Fourth, by thing, which hannen.^ uu f *‘tedh»ng a single city matheraat>c , t - but MurdweI1 hlmaclf 

Then, w. whs*sat « Xt^Tean guarantee it will he «»«*«*»" *">«**«"• a ^'"* 

American (old French town m«ttrl* ' th. rral pm-«nnge.) "expected eoon" 

U p to Parts from tb. <***>. ea„ u* Also t.^ight hear n.w. of •minor f ° r m 4 lA"* “ ** * p ' ly,,lca, 

world drama of that hour in thrss ca.ualtUs" fro* hoy* at horn, who -There are hidden forces which 
, _ k h*d a touch of mustard gee, in spite man la to harness in industry" 

1. Rush south of refugee* and of thair me*k*. But the** elrlllans h# mada a character ear, "and which 
merchandise, in flight fro* the In, wfll have ne masks. are capable of revolutioslxiag war." 

vafler, who wa* pounding down on Who can guarantee non-lethal They could blow up munition dumps 
Par,a - gasesT There are gases among the a „d kill at a distance ‘if Murdw.il 

- Raah northward of Innumerable cheapest which permit a good re- c *n only restate his fermula in term* 
trains of douflhboys, thrown In, with- every from medium doses, but of of atomic energy.” 


out war axparienoe to tho protec- wblsh big breathing* leave the vie- Enemy scientists were "already 
tion of Parle. tint a* for llfa Cheapness, nov- groping" and would "soon hava their 

S. And, then, quite suddenly, the city add terror will decide th* attack- own private version of th* law” be- 
turn abouf face and rush northward lag gasea sags* "they knew the feress latent 

of tge Invader, hi* retraat, hack pa In >616 ”N4gk>«ni***e"' was sup- In It.” 

Jd» .track*, pursued fcy allies. J posed to have a figRalr "will-break' ft is tufiou* that the way pasted 


Without either hittinR practical¬ 

ly on the death ray, and it is yet 
more curious that Snaith, as it*» 
spokesman, had a glimpse of the 
ray’s good role to stop aircraft of 
invaders from carrying gas to vom¬ 
en and children of cities. 

The diabolical combination of ga 
and aircraft did not stand out, in 
1916; yet Snaith made his Urban 
Meyer say: 

“As I told Orville Wrigbt when h* 
first said he was going to fly, all 
that is the wrong tack. The da-, 
when the Wrighta got home with 
their damned contraption was tin 
worst the human race had seen aince 
th© Invention of gunpowder. 

And, now, when we who live in 
Part* or London, were, quite seri¬ 
ously, resigning ourselves to be mis¬ 
erably killed by poison gas. say. to. 
years hence, there arrives the death 
ray. which “will make aerial warfare 
impossible in England”—as the Lon¬ 
don headlines put it—and. as we hop- 
and absolutely count upon it, equal 
ly impossible in France, the United 
States, Italy and other countries of 
the former allies. And in Gerraan> 
too, quite so—who want© to invade 
Germany? Wo just want peace. 

Because, even if the death ray can 
kill men directly arid in number at a 
distance, who is going to squirt death 
across th© lands when equal death 
can bo immediately squirted back 
upon the squirters- We think no 
j not even Germany. 

It will be a deadlock. 

For. quite surely, what would-bc In 
vader will Bend up hie aircraft earn - 
ing gas to women and children it 
they can be crashed down prompt!) 
at the frontier? 

Building a Chimney. 

jki| ANY persons observing factory 
chimneys projecting Into t he 
Mr have wondered ho‘w they could 
be constructed so solidly and with¬ 
out crookedness. When the brickwork 
is completed a few feet above tht- 
ground reds of iron are fastened 
ground the chimney, resting upon 
blocks of wood. The rods consist ot 
several pieces, which are screwed into 
sockets and thus clamped againtt 
the brick so tightly that they will 
sustain a very heavy weight 

To those rods is fastened a scaf¬ 
folding Of wood, which supports a 
board platform on which the chimney 
makers stand and which also holds 
the brleks and mortar. The scaf¬ 
folding is further strengthened by 
braces passed around it. When the 
courses of brick are laid up so far 
that the scaffold is inconvenient to 
work from, another set of rods is 
bolted around the chimney and the 
scaffolding elevated into its new po¬ 
sition piece by piece. Sometimes a 
new scaffold ie built, the old one 
being left in piece, the men reach¬ 
ing the oth«r by means of ladders. 
Tks brisk* * n * mortsr are rained 
from tks anMt*4 by means o» a rep. 
passing over a pulley inserted in i 
beam ^rejecting above the scaffold. 
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